2 TURKEY, GREECE AND THE GREAT POWERS

Nor is the average Turk, inherently, more conceited
than any other human being. The truth seems to be
that his overweening contempt for us was the product
of circumstances rather than of nature. It was created,
not by the influence of one cause, but by the combination
of many.

In the first place, as the Sultans, until a comparatively
recent date, did not keep permanent ambassadors at
foreign courts, the Turk, while cherishing a very high
opinion of his own importance, possessed but the vaguest
ideas on the importance of other nations.    Of the strength
. which consists in extent of territory and in number of
fighting men he knew something ;  of the strength which
is derived from other than material springs he had no
conception.   Nor did the presence of numerous Euro-
peans in the Ottoman Empire help to correct this er-
roneous perspective.    The profound difference in morals
and manners that separated all foreigners from the Turk,
and the ignorance of each other's language which pre-
cluded direct and free social intercourse, were calculated
not to remove but to foster prejudice.    The Turk, while
conscious of his own virtues, had no means of discover-
ing the virtues of other people.    What he saw were their
vices.    The insobriety of the4 Franks, their bitter animosi-
ties, and other weaknesses of an equally obvious descrip-
tion, inspired him with scorn and deepened an antipathy
that had its origin in the inevitable antagonism between
the Mohammedan invaders of Europe and Christendom.

The nations which had neglected, through their
disunion, to save Constantinople, did not easily resign
themselves to its loss. Even after the Popes had got
tired of preaching holy wars against the enemies of God,
many Christian potentates continued to nourish the
dream of chasing them back to the continent whence